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Why Bobby Winked 


“A new teacher!” Bobby chortled, 
looking at the front of the classroom one 
morning. “Now we'll have some fun!” 

Mr. Spears, the new teacher, told the 
children to open their books. Immediately, 
Bobby threw something at Horace, and 
several of the boys urged Horace to throw 
it back. 

“Please be quiet,” said Mr. Spears. 

“Try and make me,” said Bobby. He half- 
way covered his lips when he said it, but 
he really hoped the teacher would see. It 
would be fun to find out what he would do! 

Mr. Spears walked to Bobby’s desk. “Did 
you say, “‘Iry and make me’?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said Bobby. The boys snickered. 

“Then come with me,” said Mr. Spears. 
Mr. Spears wasn’t the least bit angry, Bobby 
could tell easily. But there was something 


























in his voice that didn’t sound like play. 
Bobby followed him down the hall into 
a little room at the far end. 
“You’d better not whip me, if that’s what 
you’re planning to do,” said Bobby. 
“Why not?” said Mr. Spears. 
“I go into temper tantrums,” said Bobby. 
“Well, that’s exactly what I’m planning 
to do to you,” said Mr. Spears. 
“T’ll be naughty again,” warned Bobby. 
“No, I don’t think you will,” said Mr. 
Spears slowly. “Boys who are whipped by 


me don’t get naughty again.” And at ri® 


point Mr. Spears took off his belt. “Over 
my knee, young man,” he commanded. 

Bobby resisted. But it did no good. 

“One thing before I begin,” said Mr. 
Spears quietly. “If you want to go into a 
temper tantrum, go right ahead. When I 
whip a boy, I let him determine how much 
whipping he gets. As soon as you promise 
you'll be good, I’ll stop.” 

Down came the belt. Bobby stiffened. 
Again the belt. Bobby yelled, but refused 
to give in. Once more, the belt landed in 
the same place—and again. Bobby was 
feeling so sore he knew he wouldn’t be 
able to sit for a week. Then that belt again. 
Bobby gave in. “I’ll be good,” he sobbed. 

“Then I'll stop,” said the teacher. “I'll 
see your mother this afternoon.” 

Bobby’s face paled. “Don’t tell Mother,” 
he pleaded. “I’ll be good. Honest.” 

“Very well,” said Mr. Spears. “I’ll make 
a bargain with you. If you’ll be good from 
now on, I won’t tell your mother. But the 
minute you’re bad, I’ll tell her all.” 

Bobby promised, and from that day on 
he was obedient and cooperative. 

In April Bobby’s parents visited the 
school. Mother said, “Mr. Spears, we've 
been amazed at the influence you’ve had 
on our son. We just can’t believe you 
haven’t had to whip him once the whole 
year.” 

“Whip Bobby?” said Mr. Spears. “Why, 
Bobby’s the best boy in the room. He’s 
never a bit of trouble.” 


Bobby was standing behind his parental 
e 


At that moment he looked up at his teach 
and closed one eye in a great big wink, 
then grinned all over his face. 


Your friend, 


a on Wars 








RESCUED BY A PYGMY 


By ENID SPARKS 


OW what is the matter with you, Betsy?” 

said the missionary to his old Chevro- 
let. With a groan and a jerk Betsy had 
stopped in the middle of an African wil- 
derness. “I know it’s hot, but we've got to 
get home. Now come on, be a good car!” 
But the car didn’t budge. 

The missionary climbed out wearily and 
raised the hood. The radiator, he noticed, 
was extremely hot. “Now what's wrong? 
The radiator is empty, but I know I filled it 
full at the last water hole.” 
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The missionary got down on his knees 
and examined the bottom of the tank. 
There was a gash right through the metal. 
It must have been made by a large boulder 
he had accidentally driven over not long 
before. 

The situation was serious, but a good 
missionary is ready for any emergency. “I'll 
try that trick my friend Francis in the good 
old U.S.A. used in filling up leaks,” the 
missionary muttered. “I think there is some 

To page 18 


When the missionary awoke in the morning he saw a 
little African Pygmy sitting on the hood of his car! 


—_ 
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BUNKING 


By TOM 


HE hot Texas after- 

noon was drawing to 
an end. It had been the 
day of the school pic- 
nic, and everyone had 
turned out for the occa- 
sion. Now they started 
for home, splitting into 
little groups after say- 
ing their good-bys. A 
small band of boys 
stood beside the high- 
way. One was _ Speaking. 

I dare you,” he said. “You're chicken if 
you don’t. No one will know where you 
went, and besides they probably won't look 
for you anyway.” 

“Yes,” said another, “and we'll take a 
note to your folks if you write one. I'll bet 
you won't do it.” 

Jerry and Tom looked at each other. They 
had long dreamed of running away. They 
planned to be gone only a few days or until 
their money ran out. Now as the rest of 
the boys kept urging them on, they nodded 
to each other. Stepping to the edge of the 
road they started hitchhiking. Between them 
they had $1.40, and they thought that with 
a little tightfistedness they would be able 
to get along for a while anyway. 

Finally a red truck rattled along and 
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picked them up. The boys waved good-by 
to their buddies and settled down for the 
forty-mile ride to the city. Little did they 
realize what they were in for. 

“Where are you going?” asked the friendly 
truck driver. “Aren't you pretty young to be 
hitchhiking by yourselves?” 

Jerry thought fast. “We're going to the 
ball game in the city,” he replied. “I sure 
hope we won't be late.” 

The driver was going only halfway to the 
city. Getting out when the truck stopped, 
the boys thanked the driver and began to 
walk. Arriving at the next little town, they 
looked for a place to spend the night. They 
passed a motion picture theater, and thinking 
that they might stay there, bought tickets 
and entered. When the movie was over they 
wiggled down in their seats, trying to look 
as inconspicuous as possible, but to no avail. 
The attendant saw them. 

“You boys will have to leave now,” he 
said. “No one is allowed to remain after the 
last show.” 

Dejected and downhearted, the boys began 
to walk the street once more. At last they 
came to some school buses parked by the 
railroad track. The night watchman was 
standing beside one of them. 

“What are you boys doing out so lat 
at night?” he asked. “Don’t you know there 
is a curfew in this town?” 

“Sir,” said Jerry, “we are on our way to 
the city, and decided to stop here overnight. 
I wonder whether you would mind our 
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sleeping in one of these buses tonight.” 

“Well, all right,” grumbled the man, “but 
keep quiet, and don’t tell anyone that I let 
you stay here.” 

The boys crawled into a bus and tried to 
go to sleep, but every time a freight train 
tore past, it jarred them awake again. As 
Tom lay there, he thought of his bed at 
home. What were his parents doing now? 
Was his mother worried? Little did he know 
@:; anxiety he was causing. 

Morning came, and the two resumed their 
hitchhiking. Finally they got a ride the rest 
of the way into the city. The boys bought 
their dinner, but doing so almost exhausted 
their meager funds. With their few remain- 
ing cents they caught a bus to the edge of 
town. There on a vacant lot was a carnival, 
with all its fun and lights. Tom thought 
they would stay only a little while, but 
watching the people on the rides was very 
interesting, and before long, it began to 
get dark again. 

All at once, “home” sounded good to 


Tom. He wondered what Mom and Dad 
were doing. He wished he had his own bed 
to sleep in. Wearily the boys began to trudge 
the streets, again looking for a place to 
spend the night. 

Suddenly out of the shadows in the alley 
across the street from them, a man appeared. 
He started toward them. The boys walked 
faster. So did the man. 

“Get ready to jump and run,” whispered 
Jerry. But as the man came up to them they 
saw that he was old and kind-looking. 

“Where are you boys going?” asked the 
old man. “Isn't it late for young fellows like 
you to be out?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Tom. “But we're trying 
to find a way home. The ball game just got 
over.” Suddenly it all came out—the story 
of how they had run away. The old man 
smiled. 

“I reckon I can keep a couple of fellows 
for the night if you’ve a mind to come along 
with me,” he invited. The boys lost no time 

To page 19 


Out of the shadows of an alley across the street a man started toward the boys, and the faster 
they walked to get away from him, the faster he followed. “Get ready to run,” whispered Jerry. 
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CHAPTER THREE: CLEVER THIEVES 








JOHN PATON 


Missionary to Cannibals 


ADAPTED FROM JAMES PATON 


UR son was born almost six months 

after we reached Tanna. For two days 
or so, Mother and child did well, and we 
were thrilled with joy! But the greatest of 
sorrows was treading hard upon the heels of 
that joy! 

My wife’s strength showed no signs of 
rallying. She had an attack of fever, and 
on every second day it returned with in- 
creasing severity for two weeks. Then in 
a moment, altogether unexpectedly, she 
died. 

To crown my sorrows, two weeks later 
the dear baby boy was taken from me too. 
Let those who have ever passed through 
similar darkness feel for me. No others can. 

Stunned, I almost lost my reason. I be- 
came ill with the fever, and often it reached 
the very height of its worst burning stages. 
But I was never altogether forsaken. The 
ever-merciful Lord sustained me. 

With my own hands I dug a grave for 
them, close by at the end of the house. I 
built it round and round with coral blocks, 
and covered the top with beautiful white 
coral, broken small as gravel. And that spot 
became my sacred shrine, during all the 
years when I labored on for the salvation 
of these savage islanders, amid difficulties, 
dangers, and death. There with ceaseless 
prayers and tears, I claimed that land for 
God, for there I had buried my dead with 
faith and hope. If it had not been for Jesus, 
and His fellowship, I would have gone mad 
and died beside that lonely grave! 
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The savages soon began to show their 
greed and deceitfulness in every possible 
way. The chiefs united and refused to give 
us half of the small piece of land that we 
had purchased. When we attempted to 
fence in the part they had left to us, they 
“tabooed” it; that is, they threatened us and 
our teachers with death if we proceeded 
further with the work. They placed certain 
reeds in the ground here and there around 
our house. When our Aneityumese serv- 
ants saw the reeds, they knew the meaning 
at once, and warned us of our danger; so 
we left off making the fence. 

The savages then divided the few bread- 
fruit and coconut trees on the ground 
among themselves, or demanded that we 
pay them with things we did not possess, 
and threatened revenge on us if the trees 
were injured. 

They now became so unreasonable, and 
our dangers so increased, that life was very 
trying. Fortunately, at this time a vessel 
called. I bought from the captain the things 
that the natives demanded. On receiv 
them, they lifted the taboo, and for a 2 
while appeared to be friendly again. 

After these events, the weather was dry 
for several weeks. The yams and bananas 
suffered. The drought was instantly ascribed 
to us and our God. 

The natives far and near were summoned 
to consider the matter in public assembly. 
Next day, Nouka, the high chief, and his 
nephew Miaki, the war chief came to in- 











form us that two powerful chiefs had openly 
declared in that assembly that if the harbor 
people did not at once kill us or compel us 
to leave the island, they would summon all 
the inland people and murder us. They 
said, “Pray to your Jehovah God for rain, 
and do not go far beyond your door for a 
time; we are all in greatest danger, and if 
war breaks out we fear we cannot protect 
you.” 

But this friendliness was all pretense; 

ey themselves, being “sacred men,” pro- 
essed to have the power of sending or 
withholding rain, and tried to fix the blame 
of their failure on us. The Ever-merciful, 
however, again interposed on our behalf. 
On the following Sabbath, just when we 
were assembling for worship, rain began to 
fall in great abundance. 

The heathen believed, apparently, that 
it was sent to save us in answer to our 
prayers; so they met again, and resolved to 
allow us to remain on Tanna. 

Alas! the rain continued so long that 
many people became sick with fever. Again 


the “sacred men” pointed to 
us as the cause. Hurricane 
winds also blew and injured 
their fruits and fruit trees, 
another opportunity for our 
enemies to lay the blame of 
everything upon the missionaries and their 
Jehovah God! The trial and the danger grew 
daily. 

The natives of Tanna were almost con- 
stantly at war among themselves, and almost 
every quarrel ended in an appeal to arms. 
One battle was fought beside our house and 
several around the harbor. In these conflicts 
many men were bruised with clubs and 
wounded with arrows, but few lives were 
lost, considering the savage uproar and frenzy 
of the scene. In one case seven men were 
killed in an engagement; and, according to 
Tannese custom, the warriors and their 
friends feasted on them at the close of the 
fray. The widows of the slain were also 
strangled to death, and similarly eaten. Be- 
sides those who fell in war, the natives living 
near us also killed and feasted on eight per- 





One day the natives were greatly excited, shouting, “There is a god, or a ship on fire, on the sea!” 











HOMER NORRIS, ARTIST 
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sons, usually in heathen sacrificial ceremonies. 

A heathen boy’s education, we dis- 
covered, consisted in being taught to aim 
skillfully with the bow, to throw the spear 
faultlessly at a mark, to wield the club and 
tomahawk, and to shoot well with musket 
and revolver when these could be obtained. 
He accompanied his father and brothers in 
all the wars and preparations for war, so 
that he could some day be acknowledged as 
a man and a warrior. The girls, with their 
mother and sisters, had to toil and slave in 
the village plantations, making the fences, 
bearing every burden, and being knocked 
about at will by the men and boys. 

Oh, how sad and degraded is the position 








A PRETTY FACE 
By RUTH WILSON KELSEY 


I felt so cross the whole day long 
| showed it in my ways; 

| meant to pass the looking glass, 
But had to stop and gaze. 


The face | saw had such a frown, 
With scowls in every line; 

The mouth was just an awful pout— 
1 thought it wasn't mine. 


I'd heard | had a pretty face, 
But it was plain to see 

That face was not a pretty one— 
And it belonged to me. 


And so | smiled and saw how quick 
Those ugly scowls could hide. 

1 learned that day, a pretty face 
Must come from down inside. 
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of woman where the teaching of Christ is 
unknown! 

Another war burst, which caused im- 
mense consternation, passed over with only 
two or three deaths; and I managed to 
persuade twenty chiefs to promise to fight 
no more except on the defensive. 

About this time several men, afraid or 
ashamed to visit me by day, came regularly 
by night for conversation and instruction. 


made fast and the windows blinded so th 

they could not be observed, they continue 
with me for many hours, asking strange 
questions about the new religion and its 
laws. I remember one chief, particularly, 
who came often, saying to me, “I would be 
an Awfuaki man [a Christian] were it not 
that all the rest would laugh at me; that I 
could not stand!” 

“Almost persuaded.” Before you blame 
him, remember how many in Christian 
lands never pass beyond that stage. 

These Tannese were terribly dishonest. 
They carried off whatever they could seize. 
When I opposed them, they would in- 
stantly raise the club or tomahawk, the 
musket or kawas, the killing stone, threat- 
ening to take my life if I resisted. 

Their skill in stealing on the sly was 
phenomenal! If something they wanted fell 
on the floor, a Tannese man would neatly 
cover it with his foot, while looking you 
frankly in the face, and, having fixed it by 
his toes or by bending in his great toe like 
a thumb to hold it, would walk off with it, 
assuming the most innocent look in the 
world. In this way, a knife, a pair of scissors, 
or any smaller article would disappear at 
once. Another fellow would deftly stick 
something out of sight among the whipcord 
plaits of his hair, another would conceal it 
underneath his naked arm, while yet another 
would shamelessly lift what he coveted and 
openly carry it away. 

With most of them, however, the shame 


Having seen the doors of the mission nd 


clumsily that they were discovered! O 
after continuous rain and a hot damp atm 
phere, when the sun shone out I put my 
bedclothes on a rope to dry. I stood at 
hand watching, as also did the wives of two 
teachers, for things were mysteriously dis- 
appearing almost under our very eyes. Sud- 
denly, Miaki, who with his war compan- 
ions had been watching us unobserved, came 
To page 16 


was not in the theft, but in doing it A 
























C= day I was flying over the rough 
shanties of the aborigines in the Aus- 
tralian outback (said Charlie the Cockatoo) , 
when I saw three boys walking across the 
fields. One of them was holding a cup, and 
soon I was to see him fill that cup, not with 
water, but with ants. After walking awhile, 
the boys came to a place that had been dug 
up a lot, and then down they sat and started 
to dig too. After a while they reached an 
ants’ nest underground, and began putting 
the ants into a cup. Cockatoos don’t usually 
eat ants, but I must confess that I enjoy 
eating these ants. 





COCKATOO'S AUSTRALIAN ADVENTURES 


AUSTRALIAN NEWS AND INFORMATION BUREAU 


By KEITH MOXON 






THE HONEYPOT ANT 
and the 
WATER BOTTLE TREE 


You see, they store honey in their bodies, 
and keep on storing it until they swell up 
to the size of a marble. They are like big 
round honeypots. I watched the aboriginal 
boys eating them one by one, and wished 
they would drop one so that I could pick it 
up afterward, but they never did. 

So off I flew, until, becoming tired, I 
looked for a place to rest my weary wings. 
I had been passing over a very dry area. 
There were no rivers or streams at all, and 
very little vegetation. At last I spied a baobab 
tree and made for it. It was really a big one— 
nearly seventy feet high. To page 18 





These honeypot ants have stored honey till they 
are almost as fat and round and shiny as marbles. 


+ 










The baobab tree is one of the world’s very large 
trees, but its leaves cast only a little shade. 
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LAWRENCE MAXWELL PHOTOS 


Sight-seeing Sam won’t know what hit him when he is 
knocked down by that car pulling out from the curb. 


Now's the Time for a 





Weaving Willie thinks he owns the road. A wreck 


may break that left arm he isn’t using to steer with. 


SCHOOL-TIME CHECKUP 


No’ that you're back in school it’s a good 
time to give your bike a school-time 
checkup. Make sure the brakes stop when 
you want them to. Eliminate any play in 
the handlebars. Check the chain and the 
spokes. And see that the light works. 
When you've checked the bike, check the 
bike’s rider! Does he always use the best 
sense when he’s on the road? Or does he 


make some of the mistakes shown on these 
two pages? Remember, the clever fellow is 
the one who gets where he planned to go— 
not the one who does some silly trick and 
lands up in the hospital! 

Two of the editor’s friends, Harold Brit- 
ton and Ronald Coffin—who always drive 
carefully—very kindly consented to pose for 
these pictures of foolish cycling. 


Road-hog Porkie and his pal forget that a fast car might not be able to go by them. It might go over! 
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Hitchhike Harry may lose his grin when an ambulance 
gives him a ride. Whatever impairs control is bad. 


This is the way to do it. When you come to a corner, 
signal, as good car drivers do. It’s so much safer. 


we 


No-hands Norman may end up a Toothless Tommy 
if he hits a stone and the bike goes out of control. 


When two friends are cycling together, one should 
ride behind the other so cars can get around them. 


42 i 











When the Bell Tolled and the 


| 
ae 
By BARBARA WESTPHAL 


Dp? you ever start out to do a job with 
several friends and then realize your 
friends had all quit and you were the only 
one left on the job? Well, that’s what hap- 
pened to a man named Abelino, who lived 
in southern Mexico. 

He and his friends started to go every Sab- 
bath afternoon to give out papers in a little 
settlement called Zaragoza. There wasn’t a 
single Adventist in Zaragoza—in fact, the 
people there hadn’t even heard of Adventists. 
Then one Sabbath afternoon Abelino found 
he was the only one going there. The others? 
Oh, one wasn’t feeling well, and one had 
company, and one was going somewhere 
else. You know how it is when folks are 
quitters. 

So Abelino went alone to the village of 
Zaragoza and began—ringing doorbells? No, 
there were no doorbells. He began knocking 
on doors. The first door opened just a crack, 
and a harsh voice said, “These papers don’t 
look as though they came from our mother 
church. We don’t want any more of them.” 
And with that the door banged in his face. 

He knocked at the next house. A cross 
voice spoke to him through a crack in the 
door: “Those papers don’t look as though 
they came from our church in the plaza, and 
we don’t want any more.” Bang! The door 
slammed in his face. 

He knocked on the third door, at the third 
bamboo hut. The door opened just enough 
so the owner could shout, “We don’t want 
any of your papers. They aren’t from our 
church.” And the third door was shut in his 
face. 

Abelino stood in the street wondering 
what to do next. He knew the leader of the 
big church on the plaza must have told the. 
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people not to take any more of his papers. 
Just then the bell in the tower of the church 
began to ring. He could see it roll from side 
to side as an altar boy in the belfry pulled the 
ropes. It wasn’t time for a meeting. Why 
should the bell ring in the middle of the 
afternoon? 

And now to the tolling of the iron bell was 
added the rolling of a big drum from the 
churchyard in the plaza. It 
must be’a signal. 

Suddenly a crowd of 
men came running from 
around the corner and 
threw Abelino to the 
ground. Stones began to 
fly at him through the air. 
Then men beat him with 
the heavy handles of their 
machetes (hunting knives ) 
and with clubs. Abelino 
finally managed to break 
away and run out of the 
village. He stopped at a 
house about half a mile 
away and asked for help. 
The family was kind to 
him. They washed his 
wounds and gave him sup- 
per and a petate, or straw 
mat, to sleep on. Next 
morning he thanked them 
and said good-by. 





Abelino was giving out papers 
when the church bell began to 
ring in the middle of the aft- 


ernoon. Then trouble started! 











the Drum Beat 
> @ 





Did he go home? Oh, no. He went right 
back to Zaragoza and began to knock on 
doors again, in the same order as the day 
before. 

“You back again!” said the first harsh 
voice through the narrowly opened door. 
“We don’t want any of your papers!” Not 
a single door opened up to him, and no one 
would take his papers. 





s GRR, 


as 30" By 


Then—the church bell again! And the 
drum! This time the men who threw him 
to the. ground were angrier than the day 
before, and the blows from their machetes 
were harder. When they were sure he was 
all but dead they left him lying on the 
ground. But he was able to get up and hobble 
to the same house outside the village, where 
the people had been so kind to him the day 
before. 

“What! You back again! We thought you 
went home yesterday!” they exclaimed when 
they opened the door. Then they bandaged 
his cuts and bruises, gave him some tortillas 
and frijoles (beans) to eat, and let him 
sleep on the petate again. 

“Shall we help you to your home?” they 
asked him next morning. 

“Oh, no, thanks!” he replied. “I have a 
little unfinished work to do first.” 

Then he went out onto the road—and 
turned right back to Zaragoza. 

“Are you crazy?” cried the man in the 
first house, opening the door wider so he 
could see the bruised face. “The day before 
To page 17 





By HARRY BAERG 


lIl—THE CONE BEARERS 


ANSWERING QUESTION 5. Give the common name and tell the dif- 
ference between the two great classes of trees and shrubs. 


MV HONOR Our trees are generally di- 
vided into two main groups: 
the evergreens, which keep 
their leaves the year round, 
and the deciduous trees, which 

IN TREES ; 

AND sHruss lose them in the fall. The 


evergreens are the cone-bear- 
ing trees, which have either needles or scales. 
The name “evergreen” is not too good, be- 
cause there are some, like the larches and 
tamaracks, that lose their needles in fall 
and are not green in winter. On the other 
hand, there are quite a number of deciduous 
trees, especially in the South, that keep their 
leaves the year round and are evergreen. 
“Cone bearer” is a slightly better name for 
the evergreen group, although some of the 
cones are quite berrylike; and “broadleaf” 
is a better name for the other group. 
When Leif Erickson first saw what is now 
the New England area he was thrilled at the 
size of the white pines. They were just what 
he wanted for masts on his Viking ships. 
And these pines became the source of masts 
for the British navy till the time of the 
American Revolution. The wood is light and 
strong, easily worked, and still finds many 
uses even though masts are out of date. Both 
Eastern and Western white pines can be 
recognized by the fact that they have five 
needles in a bundle. The needles are short 
as pine needles go, and the cones are long 
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and slender. The sugar pine, which is one of 
the Western species, has cones up to twenty 
inches long. 

In the yellow pine group there are the 
ponderosa, Jeffrey, Digger, and several others 
in the West; and the loblolly, pitch, and 
pond pine in the East. All have three fairly 
long needles in a cluster. The ponderosa is 
probably one of the most important in the 
group, since it grows to a large size and is 
found over many of the lower hills in the 
Western mountains. The wood is used for 
construction and for knotty pine interior 
finishes. 

There is another group of pines that 
have two needles to a cluster. The needles 
are generally short, and the cones come in 
pairs on the branches. In the West there are 
two—the lodgepole and the bishop pine. 
In the North is the jack pine, and in the 
East there are several. The red pine is im- 
portant around the Great Lakes region; Vir- 
ginia, table-mountain, and shortleaf pines 
grow farther south; and spruce pine, long- 
leaf, and slash pine still more southerly. The 
last two look like the others except that the 
needles are quite long. 

The last group of pines are the pifions of 
the Southwest. There are four species with 
needles in clusters of one, two, three, and 
four. All have many small cones, with ex- 
ceptionally large seeds that are good to eat. 
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Larches and tamaracks have fifteen to forty 
short needles in a cluster, which they lose in 
fall. The tamarack is a tree of the great 
Northern forests stretching from New Eng- 
land and the Great Lakes region to the barren 
lands of Quebec and the Yukon. Larches are 
found in the Western mountains. 

The black and the white spruces cover 
much the same area as the tamarack. The red 
spruce grows in New England and the Alle- 
gheny Mountains, the blue and Engelmann’s 
spruce in the Western mountains, and the 
Sitka spruce along the coast from California 
to Alaska. Spruces are soft, light woods that 
find best use in lumber, in boxes, and in 
fence palings. They can be distinguished 
from firs and pines by their cones, which 
have thin, papery scales, and their bark, 
which has thin, curled scales rather than 
plates or ridges. Look closely and you will 
see that the needles have four sides and 


SPRUCE 


TRUE FIR 


REDWOOD 
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stand on little stalks that remain after the 
needles fall. 

Hemlock can be recognized by the flat- 
tened sprays of short, pointed needles. In 
summer you will see the new, bright-green 
sprays against the dark foliage of the pre- 
vious year. Hemlock is noted for two things: 
The bark is rich in tannin, and the knots are 
hard enough to turn the blade of a sharp 
ax. It is used mostly for tanning and pulp. 
There are two species in the East and two in 
the West. 

The most important lumber tree in the 
West is almost in a group by itself. The 
Douglas fir is not a true fir, but is called a 
false hemlock with a yewlike leaf. The only 
tree like it is the big-cone spruce, which 
isn’t a true spruce, but is now called a big- 
cone Douglas fir. The Douglas fir is a very 
common, fast-growing tree, which rivals in 
size the famous redwoods. Its wood is strong 
and hard, for a conifer, and has 
a beautiful grain. Cones are 
borne in large numbers and drop 
to the ground under the trees. 

True firs can be distinguished 
from the Douglas firs because 
the cones of true firs stand up- 
right on the branches. They do 
not drop to the ground, but fall 
apart and leave only the core 
standing on the branch. There 
are quite a number of firs in 
both the East and the West. Most 
people like the firs and Douglas 
firs for Christmas trees because 
of their thick, attractive foliage. 
But they are used for building 
lumber, too. 

Much has already been said 
and written about the redwoods 
and sequoias. They are not hard 
to identify, and I will not say 
much about them here except 
that most people do not realize 
that the bald cypress of the 
Southeastern swamps is a Close 
relative. Another relative is the 
Montezuma cypress of Mexico. 
A record tree near Oaxaca, Mex- 
ico, is 114 feet around, which 
is 13 feet more than the largest 
sequoia. Through some accident 
when it was young, the main 
trunk of the Oaxaca tree is 
greatly branched and no more 
than 150 feet high. 
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The true cypresses, junipers, and cedars 
are in another family. Most of these trees 
have scalelike leaves. The Monterey cypress 
and some of its kind in isolated places in 
the West are more important as oddities 
than for their commercial value. 

Junipers are trees of the deserts and dry 
mountains. Their cones look like blue or 
red berries, and their needles are scalelike 
except in the one species that is usually a 
shrub—the common juniper. Its leaves are 
awllike and silvery white beneath. The east- 
ern red cedar, of which your mother’s cedar 
chest and your school pencils are made, is 
actually a juniper. The sierra, alligator, Utah, 
and Rocky Mountain junipers are the main 
ones found in the West. 

Among cedars we have three groups. The 
Atlantic white cedar, the Port Orford cedar, 
and the Alaska cedar are in one group; the 
western red cedar and the northern white 
cedar are in another group; and the Cali- 
fornia incense cedar is in a group by itself. 
The different types of ornamental arborvitaes 
that you see in modern landscaping are 
closely related to the second group men- 
tioned. Most of these cedars grow best in 
damp canyons and have straight-grained 
wood that splits easily into shakes and is also 
used for shingles, poles, and fence posts. 

There is one tree among the conifers that 
I could mention—the yew. It has flat sprays 
of flattened needles like the hemlock, but 
its bark is thin, peels off in loose shreds, and 
is a deep red in color. It has been used from 
ancient times in the making of bows, and 
the Indians also liked it for making their 
canoe paddles. 

If you have waded through these facts 
without laying the paper down, you are prob- 
ably interested enough to go ahead with the 
series and earn an honor in trees! 





John Paton 
Missionary to the Cannibals 


From page 8 


rushing to me breathless and alone, crying, 
“Missi, come in, quick, quick! I want to 
tell you something and to get your advice!” 

He ran into my house, and I followed; 
but before he had got into his story, we 
heard the two women crying out, “Missi, 
Missi, come quick! Miaki’s men are steal- 
ing your sheets and blankets!” 

I ran at once, but all were gone into the 
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bush, and with them my sheets and blankets. 
Miaki for a moment looked abashed, as I 
charged him with deceiving me just to give 
his men their opportunity. But he soon rose 
to the occasion. He wrought himself into a 
towering rage at them, flourished his huge 
club and smashed the bushes all around, 
shouting to me, “Thus will I smash these 
fellows, and compel them to return your 
clothes.” 

One dark night, I heard the men among 
my fowls. These I had purchased from 
them for knives and calico; and they now 
stole them all away, dead or alive. Had | 
interfered, they would have gloried in the 
chance to club or shoot me in the dark, 
when no one could say exactly who had 
done the deed. 

Several of the few goats, which I had for 
milk, were also killed or driven away; in- 
deed, all the injury that was possible was 
done to me, short of taking away my life, 
and that was now frequently attempted. 

Having no fires or fireplaces in the mis- 
sion house, we had a house nearby in which 
all our food was cooked, and there, under 
lock and key, we stored all our cooking 
utensils, pots, dishes, et cetera. One night 
that too was broken into, and everything 
was stolen. 

Next morning I appealed to the chief, 
telling him what had been done. He flew 
into a great rage, and vowed vengeance on 
the thieves, saying that he would compel 
them to return everything. But, of course, 
nothing was returned; the thief could not 
be found! Unable to live without something 
in which to boil water, I at length offered 
a blanket to anyone who would bring back 
my kettle. Miaki himself, after much pro- 
fessed difficulty, returned it without the lid. 
That, he said, could not be got at any 
price, for it was at the other side of the 
island in a tribe over which he had no 
control! Under the circumstances, I was 
glad to get the kettle, even without the lid. 

One morning the Tannese rushed to- 
ward me im great excitement, crying, 
“Missi, Missi, there is a god, or a ship on 
fire, or something of fear, coming over the 
sea! We see no flames, but it smokes like a 


‘volcano. Is it a spirit, a god, or a ship on 


fire? What is it? What is it?” 
One party after another followed in 


quick succession, shouting the same ques- ° 


tions in great alarm, to which I replied, “I 
cannot go at once; I must dress first in my 




















best clothes. It is likely one of Queen 
Victoria’s men-of-war, coming to ask me if 
your conduct is good or bad—if you are 
stealing my property, or threatening my 
life, or how you are using me.’ 

They pleaded with me to go and see it; 
but I made much fuss about dressing and 
getting ready to meet the great chief on the 
vessel, and would not go with them. The 
two principal chiefs now came running and 
asked, “Missi, will it be a ship of war?” 

I called to them, “I think it will. But I 
have no time to speak to you now. I must 
get on my best clothes!” 

They said, “Missi, only tell us, will he 
ask you if we have been stealing your 
things?” 

I answered, “I expect he will.” 

They asked, “And will you tell him?” 

I said, “I must tell him the truth. If he 
asks, I will tell him.” 

They then cried out, “O Missi, tell him 
not! Everything shall be brought back to 
you at once, and no one will be allowed 
again to steal from you.” 

Then said I, “Be quick! Everything must 
be returned before he comes. Away, away! 
And let me get ready to meet the great 
chief on the man-of-war.” 


(To be continued) 


When the Bell Tolled and the 
Drum Beat 


From page 13 


yesterday we beat you, and yesterday we 
just about killed you. Do you want us to 
fini$h killing you today?” 

“Of course not! But Jesus loves me and 
I love Jesus,” Abelino told him. “Jesus loves 
you too and He wants you to love Him. 
When He was on earth He lived to help 
men and He tried to show His love, but a 
cruel mob killed Him. If it is necessary for 
me to be killed in order to show the love of 
Jesus, then I am ready to die.” 

When the man heard those earnest words 
his jaw dropped, and his eyes opened wide— 
and so did the door. “Tell me more, friend,” 
he said, pulling Abelino inside. 

Abelino asked him to get a few of his 
friends together so they could study the 
Bible in a group. Soon there were eleven 
men gathered in a little shack listening to 
Abelino read the Bible. The church bells 
did not ring that day, nor did the drum 





You may look up the texts in your Bible to find 
the answers, then check with the answers below. 


Samuel 
By ENOLA CHAMBERLIN 


1. Elkanah was (a Levite, a Benjamite, an Ephra- 
thite). 1 Sam, 1:1. 

2. Elkanah went out of the city (weekly, monthly, 
wee to worship and sacrifice unto the Lord. 1 Sam. 


“ Py He went to (Jerusalem, Shiloh, Gilead). 1 Sam. 

4. Eli thought Hannah was (ill, drunken, asleep). 
1 Sam. 1:13 

5. The name of Hannah’s first son was (Elihu, 
Samuel, Hophni). 1 Sam. 1:20. 

6. The Lord said that Hophni and Phinehas would 
both die in one (day, week, month). 1 Sam. 2:34. 

7. The Lord called to Samuel (4, 6, 9) times. 
1 Sam. 3:8. 

8. The Lord appeared again to Samuel in (Gilead, 
Moab, Shiloh). 1 Sam. 3:21. 

9. When Eli heard that the ark of the cov- 
enant was lost, he fell and broke his (arm, back, 
neck). 1 Sam. 4: 

10. Eli judged Israel for 


(10, 20, 40) years. 
1 Sam. 4:18. 
ANSWERS 
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disturb them. Every day they studied to- 
gether, and on Sabbath morning Abelino 
began a little Sabbath school with those 
eleven men. 

Some months later the president of the 
mission came to Abelino’s home church to 
visit. Abelino asked him timidly if he would 
be so kind as to help him organize a Sab- 
bath school in a nearby village. Pastor de 
Leén went to Zaragoza, having no idea what 
kind of group he would find—and Abelino 
had not mentioned the beatings he had suf- 
fered. 

One hundred and four people were at that 
new Sabbath school! Seventy of them 
Abelino had won himself, and the other 
thirty-four had been won by his first charter 
members, who were now good missionaries 
too. 

“This is wonderful, Abelino,” said the 
mission president, throwing a friendly arm 
around his shoulder. “How did you do it?” 
But Abelino simply replied, “Well, I did 
have a little trouble, but the Lord helped me.” 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 


Delois Sanders, 2510 Glen Canyon Road, Santa 
Cruz, California, U.S.A. Cooking, sewing, riding 
horses. 

Carol Sue Chilson, age 11. 1916 South 15th 
Street, Sheboygan, Wisconsin, U.S.A. Piano, reading. 

Carol Joyce Reynolds, age 11. Box 588, Angwin, 
California, U.S.A. Salt and pepper shakers, base- 
ball, swimming, roller skating, stamps. 

Delores Ann Polk, age 12. Box 526, Angwin, 
California, U.S.A. Salt and pepper shakers, indoor 
and outdoor sports. 

Patty Ann Potter, age 12. 1321 South Terrace 
Drive, Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. Collects storybook 
dolls, piano, swimming. 

Molly Sutter, age 15. Box 452, Snoqualmie, Wash- 
ington, U.S.A. Riding horses, swimming, crocheting, 
stamps, photos. 

Kitty Lou Robinson, age 14. Box 45, Thornton, 
West Virginia, U.S.A. Piano, softball, swimming. 

Heather Hankins, age 13. 12 Sheerness Road, East 
London, South Africa. Post cards, sports, photography. 

Sally Meeks, age 12. 7730 Brewster Avenue, Phila- 
delphia 42, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Cooking, sewing, 
stamps, photographs, reading. 

April Pihl, age 14. 26 Scott Road, Penang, Malaya. 
Stamps, coins, swimming, biking, reading. 

Peggy Jean Maddox, age 15. 939 E. Walnut Street, 
Louisville 4, Kentucky, U.S.A. Photos, post cards. 

Ellen L. Masser, age 11. Glendale, Oregon, U.S.A. 
Stamps, biking, cooking, reading, sewing. 

Lana Ilene Klym, age 11. RFD 2, Box 87, Cornelius, 
Oregon, U.S.A. Rocks, stamps, insects, post cards, 
reading, collecting sweet-smelling petals for potpouri. 

Anita Fraser, age 12. 31 Highsted Road, Harewood, 
Christchurch, NW. 4, New Zealand. Piano, making 
paper flowers, badminton, volley ball, reading. 

James K. Manu, c/o George Manu, Kingsway 
Stores, P.O. Box FF, Kumasi, Ashanti, Gold Coast, 
British West Africa. Football, table tennis. 

Billie Anne Zella, age 16. Box 491, R.R. 1, Ed- 
wardsburg, Michigan, U.S.A. Biking, sports. 








The Honeypot Ant and the 
Water Bottle Tree 


From page 9 
I landed on the topmost branch and re- 


laxed a little. I had not been there very 
long when I heard voices and the sound of 
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horses’ hoofs, and very soon there came into 
view a group of white men and aborigines 
on horseback. They were cattle ranchers I 
knew. 

As soon as they spied the baobab tree, 
one of the men gave a shout: “Here’s the 
bottle tree!” At that they all burst into smiles. 

“What a lifesaver!” said another of the 
men. “Quick, get out the drill!” 

Dismounting from their horses, they 
gathered round the tree while one of the 
men got a drill from his saddlebag. He went 
up to the tree, put the drill against the 
bark, and began to bore a hole. After a time 
he drew out the drill and began to make 
another hole. 

At the same time, one of the other men 
put a cup under the first hole, for out of it 
was dribbling a stream of liquid that looked 
just like water. It was water, and as soon as 
the cup was full the man drank it down and 
put the cup back underneath. The men kept 
on doing that until they had all drunk their 
fill. Very amazing, don’t you think so? 
Fancy, a living bottle in the desert! 

But wait till I tell you about the flower 
that wears a hat. Next time! 





Rescued by a Pygmy 
From page 3 


chewing gum somewhere in the glove com- 
partment and I'll get a can of milk from 
the food box. If I get the leak plugged, 
maybe I'll be fortunate enough to find some 
water, though there isn’t much aro¥nd 
here.” 

The sun was already bathing the low- 
lying hills with gold and rose when the 
missionary, searching for water, rounded a 
bend in the road and noticed a small object 
in the bushes. Was it some kind of animal 
hunting water too? He watched closely. 
It couldn’t be a ferocious beast, for it seemed 
to be trying to stay out of sight. He drew 
closer. There was a head and two arms. 
Was it a Pygmy? It could be, for he knew 
Pygmies lived in this section of the bush 
country. 

His heart skipped a beat. What stories 
he had heard about the Pygmies! Suppose 
this one had a bow with poisoned arrows? 
Certainly he had something that looked like 
a stick, and it could be part of a bow, the 
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missionary reasoned. He continued looking 
for water, for he was stranded without it. 
But he kept one eye alert constantly for 
another glimpse of the little man. 

Darkness was settling rapidly, and the 
missionary had to give up his search and 
hurry back to the car. He sat in the front 
seat and ate something out of his food box. 
He knew he should build a fire to keep 
away wandering animals, but in order to 
look after it he would have to spend the 
night outside with that Pygmy around. Of 
course, he could turn on the lights of his 
car, but that would wear down the battery. 
What to do? He was getting more and more 
perplexed, so that he didn’t notice what was 
going on outside. Suddenly he saw a light 
flash and noticed that a fire was burning in 
the bushes. 

“Hmmm,” he mused. “My unseen visitor 
is building a fire. Perhaps he intends it to 
protect both of us.” The missionary was 
weary from the day's travel and tried to 
make himself as comfortable as possible on 
the front seat. He entrusted himself to the 
care of his heavenly Father, and dropped 
off to sleep. 

Daylight came quickly on the peaceful 
wilderness. The missionary was aroused by 
the noise of something climbing onto his 
car. He opened his eyes and froze with 
fear! That little Pygmy, with his black kinky 
hair and his thin arms and legs, was sitting 
on the hood of the car, his bamboo stick 
and skin water bag in front of him. But 
there was a kindly expression on his face. 

“Could this be the help the Lord has sent 
me? Does this stranger want to be friends?” 
the missionary wondered. The rising sun 
was brighter now, the fear in the mission- 
ary’s heart changed to contentment, and 
he found himself almost loving this little 
being who surely must want to be friends. 

The missionary slowly got out of the 
car, the dwarf watching every move he 
made. The white man went to the radiator 
and motioned with his hands. He pointed 
to the bottom of the tank and the black 
man smiled, revealing dull, stained teeth. 
Then to the white man’s surprise, the Pygmy 
began pouring the contents of his water 
skin into the radiator, half filling it. It was 
obvious the Pygmy was disappointed that 
he didn’t have enough water, but he soon 
perked up, and with a motion for the mis- 
sionary to follow, started toward the bushes. 

He stuck his bamboo stick into a damp 





place in the sand and began to suck on orie 
end. As his mouth filled, he would spit 
water into his water bag. Finally the water 
skin was full. The little man ran back to 
the car and emptied the bag into the radia- 
tor, filling it. 

“What can I ever do to show him my 
thankfulness?” the missionary wondered. 
“Perhaps my wrist watch. I have seen him 
look at it a time or two.” He slipped the 
watch over his hand, held it to the little 
man’s ear so he could hear it tick, and 
showed him how the hands moved. The 
new friend took it and quickly slipped it 
back on the wrist of the surprised white 
man. 

Maybe he would like the water canteen— 
he would understand its use better. The 
little black man received the extended water 
jar, looked it over, and even took a drink. 

The missionary started his car and turned 
to wave good-by—and saw the water can- 
teen in the back of the car! 

“How long, O Lord and Master, must 
it be before we can bring the knowledge of 
Thy love to these queer tiny people and 
save more of them for Thee?” the mission- 
ary prayed as his car chugged homeward 
on the rocky road. 


Bunking in a Bus 
From page 5 


in accepting his proposal. Soon they were 
in bed between clean sheets, and all thoughts 
of anything but sleep were far from their 
minds. 

Early the next morning the old man fed 
the boys a hot breakfast and sent them on 
their way with a bit of advice. 

“If you ever get the ‘runaway bug’ again, 
fellows, remember that it’s a mighty good 
idea to make sure that what you're runnin’ 
away from isn’t the thing that you’re runnin’ 
after. Think about it, boys. Think about it.” 

And the two boys were thinking about it 
as they once more stood by the highway. 
Only this time they were thumbing toward 
home. 








ANSWERS TO “FIND THEIR YOUNG” 


Don’t read this till you have tried to put the parents 
and the children together on the back page. Then check 
your answers here. Ant, 4, A; Mosquito, 6, B; Potato bee- 
tle, 7, E; Tomato sphinx moth, 10, D; Mud dauber wasp, 
5, H; Yellow jacket wasp, 9, C; Monarch butterfly, 3, J; 
Grasshopper, 1, G; Housefly, 8, F. 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


I-A TRAP SET FOR CHRIST; 
HIS MESSENGER; 
“WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR?” 


(October 6) 


Memory VeERsE: “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy 
mind; and thy neighbour as thyself” (Luke 10: 
27). 

SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the memory verse one clause at a time; 
think what it means. Go over the entire verse 
three times today and each weekday, then you 
will know it well by Sabbath. 

Also, read the lesson stories from the Bible. 
Read John 7:2, 10, 14, 15, 30, 37; 8:1-11; Luke 
10:1-5, 9, 16, 17, 25-37. 


SUNDAY 


Jewish Thanksgiving 


Open your Bibles to John 7. 

Have you ever heard of a Jewish Thanksgiv- 
ing season? In Bible times the Jews had a 
Thanksgiving period that lasted seven days, then 
on the eighth day it was climaxed with a con- 
secration service. By our calendar it would have 
been the last part of September and the first 
part of October. It was a time of giving thanks 
for the harvest, and it also was a reminder of the 
forty years their fathers lived in the wilderness. 

Picture in your minds, men and women, boys 
and girls, going into wooded areas and cut- 
ting down thick branches from willows, palms, 
myrtles, and many other trees, with which they 
made little outdoor dwellings, called booths. They 
would live in these for the duration of the feast. 
Voices of praise and thanksgiving were heard 
everywhere. It sounds a little like our camp 
meetings, where people live in tents for ten days, 
doesn’t it? 

People came from near and far to Jerusalem 
to their massive, shining Temple to worship. It 
must have been quite attractive to see little 
green booths dotting the landscape everywhere. 
Even those who lived near the Temple either 
made booths on their flat-roofed houses or in 
their yards. 
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Now in verse 14, see what Jesus did when He 
went to the Feast of Tabernacles. In verses 15 
and 31 see what many people did when they 
heard Jesus preaching. Then in verse 30 see what 
— and the teachers of the Temple tried 
to do. 

MONDAY 


Living Water 


Open your Bibles to John 7. 

The last day of the feast had come. The priests 
had performed their ceremonies during the week 
with many sacrifices and burnt offerings. Little 
did they realize that One to whom their sacri- 
fices pointed was among them. They were plan- 
ning to slay the Lamb of God. 

At the hour of the morning sacrifice on the 
eighth day, a priest brought water from the pool 
of Siloam and poured the water, mixed with wine, 
upon the sacrifice. (Adam Clarke.) Before the 
crowds dispersed, Jesus said, “If any man thirst, 
let him come unto me, and drink.” You can read 
these words in verse 37. An invitation was given 
to those who believed to come to Him, to be His 
disciples, then later they would receive His Spirit 
with His apostles. Some believed He truly was 
the Son of God; some thought He was a prophet, 
while others, like the Pharisees, were ready to 
kill Him. The officers who were sent to arrest 
Jesus were greatly impressed by His words and 
did not arrest Him. When asked why, they an- 
swered, “Never man spake like this man.’ Nico- 
demus quieted the angry Pharisees. You can read 
what he said in verses 50 and 51. The feast was 
ended, and everyone returned to his home. 


TUESDAY 
A Trap Set for Jesus 


Open your Bibles to John 8. 

Jesus spent the night on the Mount of Olives, 
and much of His time He spent in prayer. Early 
in the morning He returned to the Temple, where 
a large crowd of people were waiting to hear 
Him. He sat down with them and taught them. 











The already furious Pharisees schemed a plan 
in which to trap Jesus. They found a woman who 
was a sinner and brought her before Jesus. She 
had broken the seventh commandment, and ac- 
cording to the Jewish law she should be stoned 
to death. They schemed that if Jesus consented 
to have her stoned, they would take Him before 
the Romans and have Him condemned for murder 
and violating their law. If Jesus would refuse 
to condemn her, then they would say He did not 
obey the law of Moses; also it would reveal to 
others that He approved of sin. 

Rudely interrupting the meeting, the Pharisees 
brought the frightened, screaming woman into 
the presence of Jesus. They asked Jesus what 
hould be done with her. Jesus knew their hearts 
fAand their plot. In verse 6 we read what Jesus did 
instead of answering them. But when they kept 
on asking Him, Jesus said: ‘He that is without 
sin among you, let him first cast a stone at her.” 
In verse 8 read what Jesus did again. He wrote 
the sins of these accusers from the oldest to the 
youngest, and when He had finished writing, He 
looked up at this woman bowing and weeping 
before Him. Every accuser left when he read 
his own sins upon the sands. Jesus asked the 





woman, “Where are those thine accusers? Hath 
no man condemned thee? She said, No man, Lord. 
And Jesus said unto her, Neither do I condemn 
thee: go, and sin no more.” So the scheme of the 
jealous Pharisees to trap Jesus, failed entirely. 


WEDNESDAY 
Christ's Messengers 


Open your Bibles to Luke 10. 

Christ had chosen twelve disciples who were 
very close to Him, and who followed Him from 
place to place whenever it was possible. Jesus 
healed the sick, showed pity upon the needy, and 
gained the confidence of thousands who were now 
ready to listen to His gospel. Many waited to 
accept Jesus until the day of Pentecost, after 
Christ returned to heaven. 

In addition to the twelve, Christ also chose 


another group of seventy. These He wished to 
train as missionaries, and sent them out to differ- 
ent cities two by two, to do house-to-house service 
for their Master. If there were sick people in the 
homes, they were to heal them. They were given 
power also to cast out evil spirits. They were 
instructed 


not to carry additional money, or 


Jesus stooped and wrote on the 
ground the sins of the men who 
were accusing the woman. One 


by one the men left, ashamed. 
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shoes. God would provide their material needs; 
they were His spiritual messengers. 

If people at the homes would listen, they were 
to abide with them, revealing that Christ was the 
Son of God. Jesus said, “He that heareth you 
heareth me; and he that despiseth you despiseth 
me; and he that despiseth me despiseth him that 
sent me.” 

And what success did they have? Read about it 
in verse 17. Although they were thrilled with 
holy joy because they could heal the sick and 
cast out devils, Jesus explained that the greatest 
joy they could possibly have was to know that 
their names were written in heaven. You will 
find these wonderful words in verse 20. 

Dear Junior, is your name written in heaven? 
Have you given your heart to Christ? Do you do 
the things He would have you do, or do the 
amusements of the world hold a greater power 
over you? Enthrone Jesus in your heart. Do, 
say, and think only that which is good. 

“What would Jesus do? What would Jesus do? 

Every day let. this thought guide you, 
What would Jesus do?” 


THURSDAY 


“Who Is My Neighbour?” 


Open your Bibles to Luke 10. 

A Jewish lawyer who wished to confuse Jesus 
in His teachings stood up and asked Him, 
“Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal life?” 
Jesus answered him by asking another question, 
thus permitting the lawyer to answer his own 
question. Jesus asked, ‘‘What is written in the 
law? How readest thou?” The lawyer answered 
by quoting our memory verse. Do you remember 
it? You can find it in verse 27. 

Jesus told him, “Thou hast answered right: 
this do, and thou shalt live.’”’ The lawyer, wish- 
ing to make it appear that he was a righteous 
man, asked Jesus, “Who is my neighbour?” 

Jesus answered by telling a story. “This was 
no imaginary scene, but an actual occurrence, 
which was known to be exactly as represented. 
The priest and the Levite who had passed by on 
the other side were in the company that listened 
to Christ’s words.”—The Desire of Ages, p. 499. 
Read the story in verses 30-37. 

Your deeds of kindness, your little gifts of love 
to others, little bouquets of flowers for the shut- 
ins, errands you run for aged feet who need your 
help, acts of helpfulness without pay, will make 
you a good neighbor wherever you are. Watch 
for opportunities to help someone every day. 
It will make your life happy and worth while 
and prepare you for greater service when you 
are grown. 


FRIDAY 


How Much Do You Remember? 


1. What was the Jewish feast of thanksgiving 
called? How long did it last? 

2. Why did Jesus go secretly to the feast of 
tabernacles? 

3. Who is the source of living water? What is 
meant by “living water’? 


Answer: Jesus is the fountain of living water. 
Those who receive from Him receive life. Those 
who feed on His word, live the truths He taught, 
and receive His spirit, are drinking living water. 

4. What words did the officers use when asked 
why they did not arrest Jesus? 

5. Tell the story of the woman who was 
brought to Jesus by the Pharisees who hoped to 
trap Him. (Tuesday’s lesson.) 

6. How many disciples did Jesus choose to go 
on a missionary tour for Him? What were they 
given power to do? 

7. What success did they have? What did 
Jesus say was the greatest reason to rejoice? 
(Luke 10:20, last part.) 


8. What answer did the lawyer give when h 
answered Jesus’ question, ““What is written in the ) 


law? how readest thou?” (Memory verse.) 
9. Relate the story of the good Samaritan. 
10. Who is your neighbor? 





Memory Verses for the Fourth Quarter 


1. “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
strength, and with all thy mind; and thy neighbour 
as thyself” (Luke 10:27). 

2. “Il am the resurrection, and the life: he that 
believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he 
live: and whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall 
never die” (John 11:25, 26). 

3. “Render therefore unto Caesar the things 
which are Caesar's; and unto God the things that 
are God’s” (Matthew 22:21). 

4. “For the Son of man is come to seek and to 
save that which was lost” (Luke 19:10). 

5. “So likewise ye, when ye shall see all these 
things, know that it is near, even at the doors” 
(Matthew 24:33). 

6. “If ye know these things, happy are ye if ye 
do them” (John 13:17). 

7. “If ye shall ask any thing in my name, | will 
do it” (John 14:14). 

8. “Watch and pray, that ye enter not into temp- 
tation: the s-irit indeed is willing, but the flesh is 
weak” (Matthew 26:41). 

9. “He was oppressed, and he was afflicted, yet he 
opened not his mouth” (Isaiah 53:7). 

10. “What shall | do then with Jesus which is 
called Christ?” (Matthew 27:22). 

11. “He was wounded for our transgressions, he 
was bruised for our iniquities” (Isaiah 53:5). 

12. “Ye seek Jesus of Nazareth, which was cruci- 
fied: he is risen; he is not here” (Mark 16:6). 

13. “This same Jesus, which is taken up from you 
into heaven, shall so come in like manner as ye have 
seen him go into heaven” (Acts 1:11). 








COVER PICTURE by Lord from Monkmeyer. 


John Gourley. 


Story illustrations not otherwise credited are . 
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FIND THEIR YOUNG, By Harry Baerg 


If you were one of these insects, could you find your child? Of course, you would have to know first what kind 
of insect you were! Try to put the parents and their children together. The first is done for you. Cicada: 
2, K; Ant: 2 IRIN. cnscecsess tan .; Potato Beetle: ................ hg tater : Tomato sphinx 
ER eee ; Mud ‘dauber wasp: .... ¢ Vallow jacket Wasps .nncccccicuy. concnemoens ; Monarch 
MUS sisson Heesicdoocens SUSIE csccccesesing, cciesincten - 'Housefly: Sees catenins Answers on page 19. 
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